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ends, either it arises from the voluntary union of individuals,
and hence is really based on the autonomy of the individual
will; or, as in the case of the community and other political
organisations, it is derived from the State and is exercised
only in the fulfilment of the general regulations of the
State.

It follows that no conception of the State could mistake
its nature more completely than the individualistic theory
that derives it from an actual or fictitious social contract, and
thus identifies it either with society or with some associa-
tion originating in society through the voluntary assent of
individuals. We have here a complete reversal of the real
relation between the State and society. Instead of regarding
the State in its true light, as the force that brings system and
order into society, the adherents of this theory suppose that
the State is an artificial creation made by society, or rather
by the individuals constituting it. The theory really regards
the State, not as an organism, but as a machine, in whose
construction various plans may be followed. The best plan,
because best suited to the supposed mode of the State's
origin, is held to be that which restricts the object of the
State from the outset fco certain definite functions, necessary
in the interests of the individual, but beyond the individual's
power to perform alone. This conception is the source of
a theory which was peculiar to the period of the Enlighten-
ment, and which is not yet extinct: the theory, namely,
which regarded the State as nothing but a great protective
institution, whose moral function was at best the negative
one of removing hindrances to the free exercise of the
individual's moral impulses. After all that we have said
on this subject, it is unnecessary to remark that this con-
ception accords neither with the actual development of the
State and its functions, nor with its moral purposes for the